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which other democratic peoples look upon with
astonishment. He saw the significance of the inter-
action of democracy and religion and emphasized
throughout his study the place of the church in
American life. He discerned the natural hostility to
the military in a democracy, but foresaw with startling
accuracy the effect of prolonged war on American
society and economy and psychology. There was
little, indeed, in the American character that his
penetrating eye did not see, his luminous mind com-
prehend.
And Tocqueville's interpretation, for all his aristo-
cratic and alien background, was almost unfailingly
judicious. He was misled, at times, by the men he
consulted, the books he read, but his errors were
never malicious. His view of democracy was often
pessimistic, but never jaundiced, and it is gratifying
that America has confounded its most astute critic
where he was pessimistic rather than where he was
optimistic. No other interpreter of America, not
Grattan nor Bryce not Munsterberg nor Brogan, has
achieved the aloofness, the objectivity, the serene
impersonality, that came naturally to Tocqueville.
The explanation is, largely, in Tocqueville's own
character ; it is, in part, that Tocqueville was con-
cerned to instruct his own people rather than to edify
the Americans, and that patriotism and morality
inexorably required the most scrupulous objectivity.
And, finally, it must be counted among the great
merits of Democracy in America that its style is felicitous
and even brilliant. There are no purple patches,
there are few epigrams, but there is, throughout, a
luminous clarity, a resiliency, a masculine toughness,
that contrasts sharply with the rhetoric of Trollope
or Martineau, the verbosity of Bryce, the strained
brilliance of Siegfried or Maurois. Tocqueville has,